Edgcumbe (an assiduous and consistently unsuccessful Liberal
candidate in the eighties and nineties of last century), who wrote:
"I was travelling to London on a Thursday afternoon, 9th Novem-
ber, 1899, and was alone in my compartment. At Hatfield Lord
Salisbury got into the same carriage, and as the train moved off he
was handed three evening papers. Shortly after we started he took
them up, opened first the Globe and immediately threw it upon the
floor of the carriage; then he opened the Evening Standard and
treated it in a similar manner; lastly he opened the Westminster
Gazette and proceeded to read it diligently until we arrived at
King's Cross station. He was on his way to London to speak that
night at the Lord Mayor's banquet."

Such tributes lighten an editor's life, and serve as some set-off
to the constant stream of criticism, instructed and otherwise, which
(on the whole with salutary effect) flows into every newspaper-
office in London. The letters quoted happen to be all from political
friends; many quite as appreciative came from political opponents,
though not, so far as the records show, from Front Bench men;
and appreciations in writing of course were few compared with oral
expressions of approval in the circles in which Spender habitually
moved. They all conspired with other factors to make his West-
minster days the happiest as well as the most effective of his
life.

They were great days for any journalist, covering as they did the
conflict in South Africa, sweeping social and political change at
home and the greatest war the world had till then known. When
Spender became editor at the beginning of 1896 the short-lived
Gladstone-Rosebery administration had lately been defeated, and
the Conservatives were back for another nine years of office.
Before 1896 was over the Jameson Raid had laid the train for the
coming war with the Boers; in 1898 the possibility of war with
France was opened up by the appearance of Captain Marchand and
his small force at Fashoda; in 1899 the Boer "War began; in 1900
a khaki election renewed the Conservatives' mandate; in 1901
Queen Victoria died, and the country found itself under a King
for the first time for more than sixty years; in 1903 Chamberlain
smashed the Cabinet by launching his Tariff Reform campaign,
which the Westminster worked so effectively to defeat; at the same
time Balfour's Government was forcing through an Education Bill
and a Licensing Bill in face of implacable Liberal opposition. In
foreign politics Lord Lansdowne negotiated in 1904 an Anglo-
French Entente, which Germany immediately proceeded to test by
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